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J'etoe perch6 tout jusqu 'am pieu, en rentran dache village 
ZetwE peRfe tu 2ysKAm py^ ? r? tRa dAf vilAz 

Yn'avoe ene bande ed curieux qu '£tote su men passage 
I n'Avwf en bad ad kyRJ# K'etwrt sy m? pASAa 

J'avoe bieu voloir em 'mucher y m suvoete par derriere. 
/Avwe bjV voIwsr am myfe im syvwrt pAR deRJeR 
Y voloete savoer qu£ gibier q'j'avoS dam' camassiere. 
I volw«t savw«r Ke .sibje Kzavws dam KARnAsjeR. 

Tout d'puis ch'tempslo, l'terme ed cachieu em sanne fameusement drole 

Tu dpyi ft? lo alteRm ad KaQ^ am san fAnwzm? dRol 

Mais com'parle ed boere en boin Keu, a quejoli parole 

Me K5m pARl ad bweR ? bw? K0 A Ke ^oli pARol 

Feut ete bien fou et lapid^ d'courir comme un boin diabe 

¥0 tet fu e lApide ad KuRi Kom e bw? dj'Ab 

TandiK pour foere en boin diner yn feu ques' mette a tabe. 

Tadik puR fw£R ? bw? dine in f> Kas met A tAb. 

F. Bonnotte. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



EVERY AND EACH. 
The lack of an official score makes it impossi- 
ble for a spectator to know how the long, long 
game between Literature and Grammar-Books 
stands. Literature is always bowling down 
the wickets of Grammar-Books, but somehow 
Grammar-Books always have the innings ; so 
that the game never comes to a conclusion. 
The sympathy of the spectators, when excited 
at all, is mostly, I think, with Literature ; but 
it is a sympathy mixed with fear,— just as their 
sympathy with the under dog is always quali- 
fied by reverence for the upper one. — Among 
the most active of the participants in this odd, 
unregulated game — sometimes bowling and 
sometimes at the bat, as he happens to be 
caught by impulse — Dr. Fitzedward Hall for 
many years has been conspicuous. 

Leaving this pleasant similitude to its own 
goings, I will say that, in ' Doctor Indoctus ' 
(London, 1880), Dr. Hall asserts at one time 
the freedom that belongs to literary usage, and 
at another, the binding authority of magisteri- 
al dicta. At page 12 of this little book, Dr. 
Hall, commenting on " But, when each par- 
ticular is so emphasized,"* turns his back on 

*The quotation is not long enough to show that any other 
fault is to be found with each as used in it than the one 
alleged by Dr. Hall. 



literature and declares for dicta in the words 
and manner following : 

"As the particulars referred to, more than 
two, are unspecified, the proper word in prose, 
is "every." Landor, speaking for Home 
Tooke, notes this punctuality of good Eng- 
lish." 

A footnote adds : 

"Lord Macaulay is notably free from the 
error adverted to. Nevertheless, he writes in 
one place : ' Only eight thousand copies were 
printed, much less than one to each parish in 
the kingdom.' History, Chap. xxi. The 
parishes, a multitude, are not spoken of in the 
previous context ; and hence ' every parish ' is 
demanded." 

The source of the knowledge that constrains 
Dr. Hall to write in this manner about each is 
not disclosed by him otherwise than sugges- 
tively by his mention of Landor. That the 
actual usage to be found in good nineteenth- 
century English literature has not been, in this 
case, the source of Dr. Hall's knowledge, 
anybody who has at hand a dozen miscellane- 
ous volumes of such literature can satisfy 
himself. I will quote from prose writings ex- 
clusively. It would be impossible, of course, 
without making the quotations unreasonably 
long, to show that the persons or things re- 
ferred to by each "are not spoken of in the 
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previous context." Context has a very elastic 
sense. Space limitations prevent my giving 
more than one quotation from each author 
cited. — {Every wouldn't fit that sentence). 

In "each parish in the kingdom," the 
parishes referred to by each are indicated by 
Macaulay more distinctly than the various 
persons and things referred to by each in most 
of the quotations cited below. 

"Mrs. Shelley had done her work admira- 
bly ; her introductions to the poems of each 
year, with Shelley's prefaces and passages 
from his letters, supplied the very picture of 
Shelley to be desired." — Matthew Arnold, 
'Essays in Criticism,' Second Series (Shel- 
ley). 

" And I wandered about, and the enchanted 
region seemed illimitable, and at each turn 
more magical and more bright. . . . Thus glid- 
ed many a day in unconscious and creative 
reverie ; but sometimes when I had explored 
over and over again each nook and corner, 
. ." — Beaconsfield, ' Contarini Fleming,' ch. 
iii. 

"She sang ' How doth the little busy bee ' ; 
she sang ' Ye banks and braes ' ; she sang 
'Sylvia hath a beaming eye,' or any other 
thing that could be suggested to her ; and ever 
the recurrent and stormy chorus was volun- 
teered her at the end of each verse." — Wil- 
liam Black, 'The Strange Adventures of a 
House-Boat,' ch. x. 

"The sea was entirely discoloured all along 
the coast, more especially when we turned the 
corner, so to speak, and went through the 
Boca de los Huevos. This discoloration is 
produced by the muddy waters of the Orinoco, 
discharged from its many months on the coast 
of Venezuela, nearly a hundred miles distant, 
and bringing down alluvial deposits from the 
far-off Andes. I thought, as each little stick 
or weed went floating by, of the marvellous 
scenes and adventures through which it must 
have passed, and how I would give the world 
to behold what it had no eyes to see." — Lady 
Brassey, ' In the Trades, the Tropics and the 
Roaring Forties ' (New York, 1885), p. 95. 

"It [Ormin's Ormulum] is a metrical version 
of the service of each day with the addition 
of a sermon in verse." — Stopford Brooke, 
'English Literature' ('Literature Primer,' 
' New York, 1879), ch. ii., p. 22. 

". . . they found themselves obliged to cover 
successively each space upon which they trode 
with parts of their dress, in order to gain any 
supportable footing." — De Quincey, 'The 
Caesars' (Boston, 1851), p. 106. 

". . . not a day passed but he wandered 
through the neighbouring woods, [etc.] Then 
. . . before each night came he had been again 
through all the uninhabited rooms of the 



house. . ." — George Eliot, 'Mr. Gilfil's Love- 
Story,' ch. xix. 

"... Caesar set himself again to the reor- 
ganization of the administration. Unfortu- 
nately, each step that he took was a fresh 
crime in the eyes of men whose pleasant 
monopoly of power he had overthrown." — 
James Anthony Froude, 'Caesar' (New York, 
1879), p. 488. 

" It was impossible to live a month at Cran- 
ford, and not know the daily habits of each 
resident." — Mrs. Gaskell, 'Cranford,' ch. ii., 
first sentence. 

"On each occasion he looked gravely at the 
little scratch on her arm, as if it had been 
a serious wound." — Thomas Hardy, 'The 
Woodlanders,' ch. xxvii. 

"Along the whole course of the Rhine he 
went from Cologne to Constance ; and in each 
city that he left few of the male inhabitants 
had not assumed the Cross." — Frederic Harri- 
son, 'The Choice of Books,' etc. (London, 
1886) (Bernard of Clairvaux.) 

"To each man is appointed his particular 
dread. . ." — Rudyard Kipling, 'The Light 
that Failed,' ch. vii. 

"The men of each age must be judged by 
the ideal of their own age and country, and 
not by the ideal of ours."— W. E. H. Lecky, 
'The Political Value of History' (New York 
1893), p. 50. 

"... his voice— sweetly, clearly full — each 
slow enunciation unaffectedly, mellowly dis- 
tinct. . ."— Lytton, 'What Will He Do With 
It?' Book II., ch. ii. 

"It [this law] is as follows. Each of our 
leading conceptions, each branch of know- 
ledge, passes successively through three differ- 
ent phases. ... In the Metaphysical state. . . . 
the properties of each substance have attribut- 
ed to them an existence distinct from that 
substance." — John Morley, 'Critical Miscel- 
lanies ' (London, 1888), vol. iii., pp. 363-4. 

"... the votes fell on the men whom each 
elector in his conscience thought best to 
answer to the standard of a Fellow of Oriel. 
. . — John Henry Newman, ' Autobiographical 
Memoir' (London, 1890), ch. ii. 

"The eyes and ears were perfectly active 
the moment they [young ostriches] came out 
of the shell. The one I painted, half in and 
half out, turned its head to look at each 
person who spoke, and seemed to be attending 
to what we said" — Marianne North, 'Recol- 
lections of a Happy Life' (2d ed., London 
1892), vol. ii., p. 223. 

"The particular tone or direction of any 
school [of painting] seems to me always to 
have resulted rather from certain phases of 
national character,Iimited to particular periods, 
than from individual teaching ; and, especially 
among moderns, what has been good in each 
master has been commonly original." — Rus- 
kin, ' Modern Painters,' vol. i., ch. vii., sect. 17. 
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"Stockmar regularly spent a great part ot 
each year with the English Royal Family." — 
Goldwin Smith, ' Lectures and Essays ' (New 
York, 1881), p. 196. 

" When the food obtained by the outer 
organs has been put into the stomach, the 
cooperation required of the viscera, though it 
varies somewhat as the quantity or kind of 
food varies, has nevertheless a general uni- 
formity ; and it is required to go on in much 
the same way whatever the outer circum- 
stances may be. In each case the food has to 
be reduced to a pulp, supplied with various 
solvent secretions, propelled onward, and its 
nutritive part taken up by absorbent sur- 
faces." — Herbert Spencer, 'Recent Dis- 
cussions in Science, Philosophy, and Morals ' 
(New York, 1890), p. 244. 

" But what meaning does Whitman attach 
to this word Personality ? How does he en- 
visage that phenomenon of self, which is the 
one thing certain for each separate individual 
who thinks and feels. . . " — John Addington 
Symonds, ' A Study of Walt Whitman ' 
(London, 1893), p. 47. 

"... the weather was windy and the sea 
was rough, and he [Olive] was pronounced a 
brute to venture on it with a wife in Rosey's 
situation. Behind that 'situation ' the widow 
shielded herself. She clung to her adored 
child, and from that bulwark discharged abuse 
and satire at Clive and his father. He could 
not rout her out of her position. Having had 
the advantage on the first two or three days, 
on the four last he was beaten, and lost ground 
in each action." — Thackeray, 'The New- 
comes ' (London, 1878), vol. ii., ch. xxxvi. 

"... as each young compeer slaps his back 
and bids him live a thousand years. . ." — An- 
thony Trollope, ' Doctor Thorne ' ch. i. 

"... the Whit-Monday procession of the 
village club, when . . . the Friendly Society 
'walked,' as it was technically called. Each 
member carried a blue staff tipped with red 
. . ."—Charlotte M. Yonge, 'An Old Woman's 
Outlook,' etc. (London, 1892), p. 97. 

And now I will point out some differences 
between every and each that are recognizable 
in the prevalent usage of nineteenth-century 
writers. 

1 If one says that every prisoner was put to 
death, although the prisoners are spoken of 
individually, nevertheless our attention is 
directed to the totality of the prisoners 
(whether numerically known or not) rather 
than to the individuals. It is a somewhat 
more emphatic way of saying that all the pris- 
oners were put to death. If, however, it is 
said that the daily allowance of food for each 
prisoner was (etc.,) the attention is directed to 



a single prisoner, or to a very small number of 
prisoners — two, three or four, at the most — 
regarded separately and successively. The 
rest of the aggregate of prisoners, although 
not wholly overlooked, have only a dim and 
shadowy presence in the mind. Briefly, the 
single thing or person is made prominent by 
each, but is not made prominent by every. — Of 
course, this remark is relative. Every, as 
contrasted with all, makes individuals notice- 
able ; contrasted with each, it does not. 

2 Every may be used in a sense so loose 
that it does not mean every as ordinarily un- 
derstood. The modification of its meaning is 
shown by the context. 

"Every part of Europe swarmed with 
exiles." — Macaulay, ' Essays ' {Burleigh and 
his Times).—". . . whatever remained of the 
old feeding [Johnson's prejudice] had been 
effectually removed by the kind and respectful 
hospitality with which he had been received 
in every part of Scotland."— Ibid. (Samuel 
Johnson.) 

Such a loose use of each is not admissible ; 
it is not consistent with the particularity of 
each. 

3 As usage has given to each a greater par- 
ticularity than to every, each is commonly 
used instead of every, when separateness of 
place, time or condition on the part of the 
components of a group of things referred to is 
to be emphasized. The quotations cited 
above supply abundant evidence of the truth 
of this remark. 

"The men of each age must be judged by 
the ideal of their own age and country." — 
Lecky.— ". . . the votes fell on the men 
whom each elector in his conscience thought 
best to answer to the standard of a Fellow of 
Oriel. . ." — Newman. — "I thought as each 
little stick or weed went floating by of the 
marvellous scenes and adventures through 
which it must have passed. . ."—Lady Bras- 
shy.—". . . as each young compeer slaps his 
back. . . " — Trollope. 

What a loss of particularity results if each is 
displaced in these passages by every. As. 
semblage— not separation, which the writers 
want to emphasize — is then made prominent. 
If the reader will re-examine the other quo- 
tations given above, he will observe that in 
most of them each seems to be required for a 
proper expression of the sense. In a few (as 
in the quotation from Mrs. Gaskell and where 
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each is first used by Beaconsfield) every would 
be better, because in these cases each pro- 
duces a false emphasis. 

4 The persons or things to which each refers 
by qualifying one of them (or as a pronoun) 
may be only two ; the persons or things to 
which every refers must be more than two. 

There are other differences between every 
and each, but the foregoing are sufficient to 
show that the two words are by no means 
exactly interchangeable. An implication, how- 
ever, that belongs to both must not be passed 
by, for it is important in relation to the matter 
under discussion. Both every and each imply 
that the persons or things referred to by either 
are, or soon will be, known by the person 
addressed. The knowledge may be infor- 
mation imparted (or soon to be imparted) to 
him by the speaker or writer, or it may be a 
part of the stock of knowledge which, it is 
reasonable to assume, he already possesses. 
More precise knowledge is, in many cases, 
implied in the employment of each than where 
every is used ; but there is no difference in 
implication between the two words as to the 
source of the knowledge or the time of its ac- 
quirement. The passage cited by Dr. Hall 
from Macaulay's ' History of England ' il- 
lustrates an employment of each where the lim- 
itation defining the things referred to follows 
immediately after, instead of preceding, the 
thing mentioned. 

" Only eight thousand copies were printed, 
much less than one to each parish in the 
kingdom." — ' History,' chap. xxi. 

The limiting phrase ' in the kingdom ' de- 
fines the parishes referred to perfectly, and it 
follows so closely after the mention of ' each 
parish ' that the mind is not conscious of 
suspense, while it looks for the author's mean- 
ing. If the information to be conveyed by the 
writer had been such that a reference to all 
the parishes was to be emphasized, 'all' or 
' every ' would have been required, — as in such 
a sentence as this : There were printed in a 
single day copies enough to supply every 
parish in the kingdom. — When the persons or 
things referred to by each are directly recog- 
nizable by implication, the connection of each 
with one of them is sufficient for conveying 
the sense without their mention before or 



afterwards. For example : The successful 
production of such a play required careful 
preparation ; all the actors labored conscien- 
tiously and harmoniously ; at each rehearsal 
some defect was overcome. — Evidently the 
appropriateness here of each is not at all 
affected by the fact that ' rehearsals ' have not 
been previously mentioned. The reader or 
hearer knows that rehearsals are implied in 
the careful preparation of a play. The familiar 
qualification of such words as day, week, year, 
etc., by every or each is a further illustration 
of the same principle of intelligibility. " I 
have been intending every day to go there,"— 
"The particular work of each day ought to 
be completed on that day." In neither ex- 
ample is the previous mention of days neces- 
sary ; the days referred to are understood from 
the circumstances of the case. The same 
principle of intelligibility explains and justi- 
fies each in the passage quoted 'above from 
Mr. Kipling: ''To each man is appointed his 
particular dread." There is no need of speak- 
ing of men in the previous context ; the whole 
human race is understood. That the sentence 
would be distorted, or at least weakened, by 
the substitution of every is obvious. 

If the view here presented is correct, each 
in the passage quoted by Dr. Hall from Mac- 
aulay is distinctly more appropriate than 
every. And each is distinctly more appropri- 
ate than every in the passage I shall quote 
below. The writer has been describing the 
minute attention which Frederic gave to trivial 
details in the administration of the Prussian 
government. 

"The public business would assuredly have 
been better done if each department had been 
put under a man of talents and integrity, and 
if the king had contented himself with a 
general control." — Macaulay, ' Essays ' {Fred- 
eric the Great). 

The word ' departments ' occurs five sentences 
back, but it does not refer to the departments 
of the Prussian government. Every, however, 
if substituted for each, would falsify the mean- 
ing of the sentence. 

Other critics besides Dr. Hall have pre- 
scribed restrictions in the employment of each 
that are not supported by the usage of Eng- 
lish literature. When their mandatory utter- 
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ances have not been echoes, they seem to 
have originated in that ' intuitive philology ' 
which Dr. Hall discourses of in the third 
chapter of his ' Modern English.' 

R. O. Williams. 
New Havan. 



THE PROBLEM OF AN INTER- 
NATIONAL LANGUAGE. 

Langue Catolique. Projet d'tm Idiome Inter- 
national sans construction grammatical, 
par le Dr. Alberto Liptay. Paris : Emile 
Bouillon, 1892. 8vo. pp. 280-290. 

The present age is one of peculiar discontent 
in almost all departments of human activity. 
A growing restlessness over usual methods of 
thought and action is manifesting itself on 
every hand. Our whole system of interpreting 
the physical universe has been revolutionized 
within the last thirty years. This has necessi- 
tated, to a large extent, the shifting of the 
basis of our theological thought. The arms 
of scientific investigation have been reaching 
out in every direction for more conquests. 
Among these none have received more at- 
tention than philology — the science of lan- 
guage — and none have taught us more about 
our early history and our relations to other 
branches of the human race. The study of 
many languages has naturally led to a com- 
parison of their relative merits and defects. 
One language is found to be particularly 
adapted to diplomacy, because of its rhetoric- 
al finish : another to philosophy, because of 
its flexibility and power of expression ; the 
naiveti and sensuousness of a third specially 
fit it for poetry ; singing finds its most perfect 
medium of utterance in the rich vowel-element 
of a fourth ; and so on. This fact opens a fine 
field for the speculations of the idealist. Why 
not strive after a universal language which 
shall combine in itself all the good features of 
the many and none of their defects ? Aside 
from the consideration that it would tend, as 
nothing else could, to the general fraternization 
of all the nations of the earth, it would give 
man, for the expression of thought, an instru- 
ment such as no language has ever yet been. 
The subject is an attractive one, and it is no 
wonder that numerous reformers should come 



forward with their plans for accomplishing 
this, to their minds at least, highly desirable 
end. It can not be questioned that a universal 
language would possess, or rather would have 
possessed, many incalculable advantages over 
the present diversity of speech ; but none of 
the reformers seem fully to appreciate the 
superhuman task they have undertaken. They 
overlook some of the principal and most 
potent factors in the problem. 

In the first place, they ignore the teachings 
of history. There has been but one notable 
instance where a people have abandoned their 
own language and adopted that of another; 
but this was brought about by overwhelming 
military conquest, which crushed out all the 
national life of the vanquished, and offered 
glittering rewards for the adoption of the 
language and customs of the conquerors. 

On the other hand, the Norman Conquest 
offers a good proof of how powerless conquer- 
ors may be in their attempts linguistically 
to denationalize a vanquished foe, where no 
means but force are resorted to. Notwith- 
standing the most stringent measures were 
adopted by the Normans to substitute their 
own language for the English, our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers held on to the latter, with 
the tenacity of desperation, for a period of 
three hundred years in spite of all opposition. 
In the reign of Richard II, they had the proud 
consciousness of seeing their fidelity rewarded. 
English was again recognized as the national 
language in 1385, and admitted into all the 
grammar schools as the teaching medium. 
Not without many deep scars did it come out 
of the struggle, but grammatically it was the 
same language. 

Secondly, the very nature of the origin and 
growth of all language seems to escape the 
observation of these would-be reformers. A 
nation's language, just as that of a child, 
springs out of its intellectual needs, and its 
development is always and only along the 
line of and coetaneous with these needs. No 
language ever originated in any other way, 
.and, it is safe to say, none ever will. If the 
language of the French is peculiarly fitted for 
conversation and oratory, and that of the Ger- 
mans for profound philosophical speculation, it 
is because these are the most striking mental 
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